THE PROCESS, FORM AND SUBSTANCE OF POETRY

philosophy, their world-view, and they express It*
Keats was the most romantic of poets, but he could
write "To philosophise I dare not yet"; he did not
write "I am too much of a poet to philosophise."
To philosophise he regarded evidently as mounting-
on the admiral's flag-ship and flying an almost
royal banner. Spiritual philosophic poetry is differ-
ent; it expresses or tries to express a total and
many-sided \ision and experience of all the planes
of being and their action upon each other. What*
ever language, whatever terms are necessary to
convey this truth of vision and experience it uses
without scruple, not admitting any mental rule of
what is or is not poetic. It does not hesitate to
employ terms which might be considered as techni-
cal when these can be turned to express something*
direct, vivid and powerful. That need not be an
introduction of technical jargon, that is to say, I
suppose, special and artificial language, expressing
in this case only abstract ideas and generalities
without any living truth or reality in them. Such
jargon cannot make good literature, much less good
poetry. But there is a *poeticism* which establishes
a sanitary cordon against words and ideas which it
considers as prosaic but which properly used can
strengthen poetry and extend its range. That limi-
tation I do not admit as legitimate*
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